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been found before in English in this form and would be unknown to anyone 
who did not know Greek. The word "dread-lamping" is another example 
of his coinage in endeavoring to "give the Greek and nothing else." 

Mrs. Watts is obsessed with the idea that whenever the Greeks used 
the word <j>ph>K they meant the diaphragm. The parallel use of "heart" in 
English does not impede her from her foisting this meaning on Sophocles 
in the passage where Haemon says to his father that "the gods have given 
to all men mind the highest of all possessions." 1 She believes that Sophocles 
is lauding the "training of that particular muscle, of all possessions the 
highest." 

I know nothing of the merits of the system of physical training which 
is set forth in this book. It may be that the Greek ideal sees its renaissance 
in Mrs. Watts, as she not infrequently states. Her exploitation of the 
Greek literature, of which she is so ignorant as to believe that Chapman is 
Homer, is profoundly typical of an age that lays hands on all things for the 
purpose of advertising. H. G. Wells says truly of Confucius and Plato, 
"They have passed into the world of the ideal and every humbug takes his 
freedom with their names." 

Grace Harriet Macurdy 

Vassab College 



NOTE ON METRODORUS, FRAG. 1. 

Euseb. Praep. Evang. xiv. 19. 8, irpofia.% Si <f>tjo-iv oti vavra eoriv, o av tk 
votjo-ai, Diels renders thus: "Alles ist das, was jeder einzelne sich denken 
kann." He is evidently thinking of Democritus' famous definition (frag. 
164), SyOpanros iariv 5 Travra lS/jlcv, and takes Metrodorus' meaning to be: 
it is unnecessary to define the word "all," its meaning is what anybody and 
everybody understands by the word. I do not think that either the Greek 
or the context in Eusebius will bear this interpretation. Eusebius is quoting 
Metrodorus as a representative of the doctrine that all things are true in 
contrast to the view that nothing is (known). Metrodorus, to be sure, 
begins his treatise with the famous statement quoted by Cicero Acad, 
pr. ii. 23. 73 that we know nothing. But a little farther on in his treatise 
irpo/3as Si he says that anything or everything that you conceive (or imagine) 
is. 8 ov tk vomeral is, as the context shows, used loosely as the equivalent 
of a Tin <paiverai or iraxra <pa.vTa.o-w., and voeiv, as often in early Greek, is not 
to be restricted to pure thought but is to be taken of perception or apprehen- 
sion in general. So Aristotle Met. 1009 6 1 can say: 6/xomos SI mu ij vtpl ra 
(fxuvofxeva oXrjOua iviois «k t&v alo-OiprSiv iXrjkvdev and illustrate the statement 
by the saying of Anaxagoras to his pupils, 1009 b 27: on toujlvt' avTots 
«rrai to. ovra ola ov woA.a/J<oow. And Plato in the Theaetetus 191 d stamps 

l Ant. 683-85. 
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on the wax tablets of the mind memory-images a>v av tSco/iev ^ aKovo-toutv 17 
avrol ivvmj<ru>\ixv. The natural meaning of irdvra iarCv is simply "everything 
is," as in Herodotus' e«j 8' av rrav (4. 195), and in the opinion attributed to 
Euthydemus in Plato Cratylus 386 d, irdvra bpolm eTvai. The clause o av «s 
voyo-cu merely strengthens this idea by the addition : anything that anybody 
might fancy, imagine, or think. Cf. Plato Crito 49 e: a av rts 6/toA.oy^o-i;; 
cf. Symp. 196 c: Arist. Met. 1005 b 25, ovk fori yap dvayicaiov a tk Acyei 
ravra Kal woAa/x/Javav; Plato Theaet. 177 d, a av Oijrai 7roAw 86£avra avTij, 
ravra koi tan Si*aia rrj Otaivy. It is then "anybody might," rather than 
"everybody could or can" (cf. Goodwin, Syntax of Moods and Tenses of 
Greek Verbs, 557) . Instead of o we should probably read by an easy emenda- 
tion a. 

Paul Shoeey 



